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As ’jas (Stated in the proposal for this research (see 
paa’e 6 of proposal) this ms to be eGsentially ”a pilot or 
exploratory study to bo done dui^in^ the summer months, v?ith a 
view to devolox^ing it into a mors exfcensiv’e research project 
.i.f results appsai* to be fruitful”* This statement is oatpanded 
upon ou 9 of the proposal whore it is stated, »If called 
xor, an a;p7>iicatlon for an extended study will be made ..*•** 
under the Lis-sic and ApaXled Hessarch Vto-zvbxcl^ ^ X can state, 

•rt thin tine, that .1 have fouiid rich possibilit5.eo for very 
ret-?arding rGsearoh woi'k in this area that I tiave been able to 
only ”tap‘» during these cui^amsr months* X feel that years of - 
rose-arch could be done in the area of the role of the Araex>.lcan 
Tegro in the fields of science - with extremely fruitful results 
I plan to submit an application for this purpose under the Basic 
and Ai^plied HeG-earoh Pr-ogT*ara of tno Office of Sluoation, 

j- would p-oint out that it has been somewhat frustrating to 
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o gauuer a lot of this material during the stvr'ner montl 
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wh-3i: inporuant persomel, key scientistsj etc* a,re away on their 
vacation ?n:cl tborefore not aiTiilable to the researcher. 















•Xfhe Kiairci ob elective of this pilot study was to secure and 
classify resoux^.G materials dealisi^’ vJith the contributions of 
the American Tegro in the fields of science^ and the role the 
Iiesro has played in the cleveloptient of scientific progress in 
the United States, l^ese resource materiale, found in the body 
of this report, are available herewith to all science teachers 
anywhere in the United States and can be incorporated into 
curriculum units in olemsntary and secondaxy nchoole, 

A furthex* objective of thi3 study was to improve the imase 
of the I3egro in the United States by showing his contx’ibutions 
to the fields of Science thereby developing an increased, amre- 
neos of the role the Ilsgro has played in expandixig the seieritlfio 
rasoux'oes of this coiuxtry. This, in turn, achieveF; a better 
understanding of the role of the ITegro in oux'* history and culture 
so important to lnterg£»o*dp harmony and to the production of 
leaders capable of nmlntaining and securing those rights and 
libe.rtics which all Amex^icans ohei’ish* 

Kore and more, science teachers are asking for resource 
matei*ial on the I-Tsgro 5.n solex';Co» Such material, at present, 
is eithe*r not readily available or vex\y difficult to ^locate* It 
is hoped that the material in this repo*rt will begiii to supply 
this kind of resoiu’oo matex'ial, Unf*ortunatsly, scienco texts 
and other science books commonly used in our schools contain vex*y 
little informavtion dealing with the contrlbutiona of the American 
llegro to the fields of science, V/hile fx^equent references are 
made to George Washington Uasr/er a3id hie work, the lack of refox’- 
enoes to othex** Ilegro scientists would make it appear that they do 
not excist 2 Impor*tant and significant contributions to science 
made by such outstaxdiiig 1‘egroes as Bsngamln Dannaker, Dr# Char3.s 



Hv -Di'ovj. Dr, Percy O’ulJ.an, 2i»nei5t S* Just, ar.d a host of 
others are urfortunabcli'’ uj:).laio;-m to the average soienoe teachea' 
and therefore to the scienco student e 

1 

In his hook on the negro in the United StatOG , Dr, Frasier^ 
Profescor of Sociology at Howard. University, makes the following 
statement, ’‘•'Jhe pattern of ra.ce isolations has tended in other waye 
to distort the real significance of the contributions of I'egro 
ncientists and scholars. For e::ample, there is little publicity 
given to the achicvenients of Just in the field of biology, and 
Charles H, burner, an outstanding entomologist, while George \h 
Carver has been seised upon as a s;^a^bol of the intellectual 
achievements of Ilegi»oe3, Carve.r ms connected iflth faskegee 
Institute, which has represented in the public mind the 'right* 
type of education for Hegross, In addition. Carver's physical 
appearance together with the publicity csonoerning his great hmaillty 
made a special appcval to the pre.ludices of the whites. In fact, 
ar^; Kogro who happens to fit into the white nan's conception of 
tlio Ksgro or plays a desirable role in 'interracial politics* raay 
be built up into an intellectual giant,” 



?^ocdu.^'^^s ^cd 

2.- ^ inoGt prolific cource of infoi'^mation 

W0.55 the branch of the Uew York Public Dibrary located in the 
IlarloKi area of IJev? York City and Irnovm as the Schomberg 
Collection, This libmry specializes in Ilegro affairs and 
proved to be Invaluable in terns of typo and amount of material. 
The I'lOorXc.nd Collection at IIoi*?sird Universit,y was also utilised 



i Flossier, S. Franklin, The Kegro in th<^ United States, rev, ed,, 
iiacnlllan Company, Vqvj York, 195*>' 
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although it diCi Mot prove i*o be as fruitful as the Scliosiberg 
Collection Library in Hew Yorlt City, The Library of Congress 
in v/ashingtonj D. C, vias excellent in terns of mriusci'»ipts as 
v;ell as booUs aiic: periodicals on the subject. Several ti'lps 
were nade to the Librax^y of Congress and a special pass to 
the stacks proved to be extrenely helpful Indeed. Also 
utilised were the libraries at Moi'^gari State College, Pace 
College, Columbia University, and I-Iew York University. 

2 . 'S£^§SZ M3MSSS. £l MisS wM mx 

The National Ai^hlves in viJashlngton, D# C, 'proved to 
be very helpful In secui'’ing oi'isinal matei’lals such as 
let^^'T'-'Socuments, etc, concerning Carvei*, Dj*, Daniel H* 
V/llliaias, etc, lu the Documents Section of the Librarj^ of 
Congress, 1 cam across a handvjritten letter from Thomas 
Lefferson to Bon^amin Damieker« 

I Spent sevexval .hours interviewing the vridow of the ^ .. 

late Dr# Charles E, Drew, of blood bank fame, I discovered 

»» 

that she lived in Washington, D, C, and v;as able to arjj'ange 
to intex*viow her. She was extremely helpful in filling in 
and in correcting facts concerning Di-*, Dreif*s life and work# 

X was also able to interview a close friend of Dr, Drew - 
Hiss Gertrude P, Hc3i*oi'm x^ho has been asoociated x-xlth the 
national Association for tho Study of Ilegro Life and History 
for the pjast thirty years and who vjas able to tell me a good 
deal of Di% Drew and his family, 

I ms also able to make personal contact with Dr, Percy 
L, Julian, the outstanding organic chemist who is presently 
heading his oiwi laboratoi’ics in Chicago in medical research. 
At rioijard University and at Ilorgan State College, 
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bov’f-sver, 2 vras. to contact auch fcscieivfclcts as Dr. Cobb, 

-‘•'’r* Draiison, a,nd nany othors wbon X had ‘oloniiod to interviOk% 

4‘iie.y wero all ax;ay for the suxiniei'^ and viere not escpocted bade 
lartil the openins of school ir- September. 

Vavouifd dilifjQi'it research, and come luol:, I vjas able to 
locate the f$randdau^htor of Loxvis Latimer, the ccientist vjho 
vjoriced v/ith Thomas Edisoii in the fie3.d of electricity* Her 
name is Miss Winifred no2^r/tan and she has a. good deal of naterlal 
about Latimer in. the fora of letters, p5.ctux'*es, etc., but for 
some i’oason is reluctant to alloT? other people to see this 
material. She had px*omised to donate it to the Sohoinberg Collection 
Library but has not done so to dato* 

Contact ms madO;p by telephone and in person, with the 
following Kogro organisations: 

National Asspotettion for the Advancement of Coloi’scl People 
20 West Street^ Kew "forlc, I', Y* 

Congress of Eo.cial Equality, 3C Pari: Hot-t, Dev? York, II. Y. 

national Urban League, :U^ East hB Street, 2lew York, i:. Y. 

The American Society of African Culture, 15 Bast J^O Stroot* 

Ugw York, i:. Y. " 

The AsBociation fox” the Study of IJegro Life and History, 

1538 rinth Street, H.W., Washington, D. C. ’ 

Unfortunately, little if any inforiTiation was forthcoming 

from these soux*ocs conceriiins the .role of the American Hesro in 

the fields of science , Each organisation oppressed great 

interest in iihat I was doing and tisked to bo informed of the 

results of niy research, but no i*eal help vjao available from any ■ 

of them. Some even expressed mild surprise that I should seek 

such ir/foiTC.t5.on from them. 
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Tho inailn hozV/ of this Ei:ual Rer^ort will be devoted to 
the 5.nco3?poratioiri of the rtesoiu'ce iraterial gathered by this 
researcher* This material will be classified into these 



foul* aeotiono: I, Inventors 

n. Biologists 
III. Chemists 
17. Ffiyslolans 

'The uaiaos of llcgro soientists in each of these four sections 
or categories are rox>resentative and therefore by no means are 
they meant to bo oii^isiitstive or all inclusive* As has been 
previously stated, this is only a pilot or 03:i5loratory study 
and further research should roveal mny^ many more names to be 
added to these and othex* sole>ice catego 3 f*ies* 



In the cax'ly 1900 *s, a leading nowspaxjer in Bichtnond, 7a, 
ajade the atateinent that of tho nssny thousands of patents 
annually granted by our government to the inventors of our 
coiuitry, ”not a airgle patent had evex* been granted to a colored 



at that motaGnt, there was in the Iribrary of Congress 
a boolc of neax»ly SOO pages containing a list of nearly 400 xjatenfcs 
roprosenting tho inventions of colored people. 

2ba 1913, Henry E, Bakex*^, an aooictant E 3 cam?, 3 ier In tho 
United States !?atent Office, became interested in finding out 
how mny patents had been awax*ded to ITegro inventors, I*be 
Patent Office addreesed a circular letter to over eight thousand 
patent attosmeys throughout tho country, popular newspapors, 



2. Baker, Henry B,, OTne Colored Inventor • A Hecord of Fifty 
leax's, 'fho Cx'iais Publishiriig Company, 19.13 
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coiisplcuous citisens oi" both races, and o;vT*ers of lar^e naiiii- 
facturliig indtustriss vjhero skilled mechanics of both races were 
employed. As a result of this survey, eXc^ht hundred (800) 
verified patents to Iloijro inventoi*s were discovered Inoludins 
ouch fields as niechanics, chemical comporaids, surgical instrunenta 
electrical utilities, fine arts, agricultural implements, iirood 
and metal viorking machines, aorcmutics, and mechanical toys* 

By 19-^0, an investigation identified aw negroes more than 
3.500 Inventors, l*hG exact number vjas not Imown since irany llegro 
inventors did not vjant to disclose their race for fear it might 
interfere with the success of their luidortalcing. 

Often what the Kegro actually developed was eisQplolted by 
the whits ma who employed him. l^io situation has given support 
to the Contentions that Eli hliitney^s ideas for the construction 
of the cotton gin viere taken over from Ilegroes with whom he came 
lato contact! In the south. Many spaalc of the aid that HoCbnalok 
got from his black co-worker in making the reaper. 

Of coiu’se it should b© recalled that in the time of slavery, 
a Slav© could not legally secure a patent on his invention. An 
interesting case arose, in this connection, v^hen a Ilegro slave 
in IiiGsissli^]Di in 185? perfected a valuable invention which his 
master sought to have protected by a patent since a slave could 
not take a ijatent out for hia o^ax invention. By law, a x^utent 
is a contract betweon the gevemment and the inventor. The slave, 
although the inventor, could not under the law be a party to a 



3. Ilegro History Bulletin, vol. 3, no. 6, The American llogro As 
An Inventor, Ilarch 19^0, Association for the Study of 
Kegro Life and History, Vfeishington, D, C. 
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coiibract? .sM 1;hei*cfor8 could i:ot secure the pater/fc himself* 

!iis mster apxJlicd for the pateait but me refused on the sround 
that inasmuch as he ‘ms not the invertor and could not be the 
assignee of o- clave, he could not properly mice the required 
oath. The mster appealed to the Secretary of the Interior vrtio, 
in 1853# referred the case to tho Attorney General of the 
United States, ^hic latter official,’ Hoii, tJeremiah S, Blaols 
of Peniisylvania, conflnned the decision of the Conaisc loner of 



Patents ajid neither master nor slave v?as ever able to get a 



patent for the slaveys invention* 

A aimilar situation arose when Benjamin T* nontgomery, a 
slave belonging to o offer con Davis, Invented a boat propeller 
which Davis tried to patent, I!s was unable’ to do so* l^ien 
the Confederate States of America aet up a nex-; constitution in 
1861, it xvas specifically* provided by law that in case a slave 
invented an appliance the master, upon oath, that he was the 
ovmer of such slave, could have the device patented. 

In this sect ion on ITegro inventor's, I shall provide 
resource iraterial for the followings 



Benjamin Banneker 1?31 - 1B06 
ITorbert Billieux l8o5 * 1899 
Elijah I'icCoy iMh - 1939 
Lewis Latimer 18^'8 • 1928 
Jaa Katzeliger 1852 - 1889 
Granvlllo T. Woods 1856 - 1910 
Garrot A, Ilorgan 1877 •• 1963 



This casQ reported on page 171 of volume 9 of ” Opinions of 
Attorneys-Goneral, United States** 
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To la sonovjhat clifficult to claosify Barir*elcer since apart 
from bollix an inventor he ms aXso an outstanding nathenatician, 
actronosier and ai*ohitect as v/ell. He was bom near Baltimore, 
Ilctryland about 1731 and had the advantages of early literacy and 
a family v/ell above the eubcietenoe level of the seaboard frontier 
of his times. 

*i?he women in Bannoker*s life seem to have been of unusual 
stock* His mother was a free i:om7i while his father ms a slave. 
His grandmother, an Baigiishwoman, married aiid emanciipated one of 
her slaves, Ihis grandmother tavight Banneker to read and paid 
his tuition at school, a private eohool near Baltimore open to 
white and Ilogro children (an integrated school at that ttmeO* 



At Bcliool, Bannekea' soon dictinguished himself In mathematics and 
in astronomy. He.beoarae crti^emely interested in mathematical 
calculations relating to the stars and the constollations# He 
found mistakes in the calculations of some of the leading author** 
itios of that time, and predicted solar eclipses and other 
heavenly phenomena based ■ . ..a his ot«i calculations, ^nis, in 
1789 Eanneker accurately predicted a solar eclipse. 

Because of his great interest in astronomy and raathematics, 
Baraieker prepared an almnao which included the time of ecllpseei 
the hours of sunrise and simset, a tide table for Chesapeake Bay, 
festival days, holidays, etc. lin his day, the almanac ms the 
most comprehensive form of scientific information even though 
much of iu would not be considered soientific today. Daiineker 
even included a list of medicines to help i*jard off diseases. 

1753 f at the age of twenty two years, Bamieker constructed 
Jhe first clock built in the United States that struck the hour. 
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lie bulli; this clock patterned after a watch that was given to 
him and built it entirely out of v/ood,' cai^ving each of the V 700 d 
gears by hand, ^he clock kept perfect tine, striking every hour ' 
for over twenty years* 

Bamiekor had an interesting relationship with 5?horaas 
Jeffersone then a member of George VJashir^ton's administration, 
Jefferson had made the reniark that no colored nan could probably 
be found who was capable of taking in and comprehending Euclid, 
and that no colored man had made ainy contribution to the civil- 
isation of the woa?ld through his art, Banncker cxchai^ged many 
letters with Jeffci'son on that subject and thereby struck up a 
warm acaioaintanoe, • hlien Bannoker sent Jefferson a copy of hie 
Almanac, the latter yjas so impressed that ho sent copies of it 
to Paris and other European cities where it vjas highly regarded* 
There is a twelve page letter from Bannekor to Thomas Jefferson, 
published in 1792, In i^hioh Bamieker defends the mental capacities 
of the Iiegro« 

Xii VHB$ Tl-iosiias Jefferson j»rocm*8d Banneker^s ai>pointment 
as a cicaber of the engineering team of TiO- jor Pierre Charles 
L*Bnfaiit, autiiorized to lay out the site of the proposed capital 
city of Ifeshington* Tlie assignment VTas to define the boundaries 
of the city of Mashingten and then design and lay out its 
streets. Tliere vsove some misunderstandings about the assignment . 
as a result of vihioh the highly sensitive Ilajor l^Enfant resigned 
his position and returned to France taking all the plans for the 
city of Washington Xvdth him. Here, however, Bamiekor®s most 
rerriarlcable memory and mind came to the rescue! Having seen the 
plans before they were so unoereraoniouDly taken off to Iftrance, 
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he was able to sit ciotm aM diw them from memory, Xii this 
my the work of la-yin^j out the city of Ifeshiiigton vaith all 
of its major building's vjas oompletad and is today a monuiaent 
to his ^fonluG* 

Banneker was deeply interested ir. the x>lisht of I’egro 
slax^’es in his day and pr lilted a good deal of anti slavery 
ulaterial* It is significant that he sav; the need for, and 
proposed the establisliment of a Depax'tment of Peace I'Jithin 
the B:cecutiv0 branch- of our government, vJith a Secretary of 
Peace in chargo, 

Bamiekei’ lived out his later years peacefully on his 
farm where ha vns sought out by distinguished men of science 
and art. He kept a careful journal, OJhis journal and coi)ies 
of his almanacs are to be found In the Kai»yland Historical 
Society as wall as in the Xjlbrary of Congress, 
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Or. ilai’ch l*r^ l8o6 a chi id vjas borr on a llet*7 Orleans 
plantation® The child's mother was a slav*e on the plantation 
and his father vjas the master of the plantatlonj a wealthy 
Frenchman and er^tnoer, That child, of courvse, was I'orbert 
liillieux* 

Ills birth record, now on file in the city of ICew Orleans, 
lists, ”l')orbert Hilliainj:, quadroon. libre, natural son of 
Vincent Hillieirc and Constance Vivant, bom March 17, l8o6. 
Baxotiaed in St* Iiouis Cathedi’al by Pere Antoine»** 

It must be iDointed out hero that Hillieux's experience 
ms very unlike that of other negroes of his tiaeo He was 
almys In a well-to-^o and cultural nilieu because of his 
father *s position and I'fealth® When old enough to go to school, 
nillieus was sent to Paris to be educated# This, no doubt, vas 
dictated by the lack of opportunity for a propes? education for 
him in Hew Orleans vjhcro educational opportunities for liegroos 
ms p 2 ?obabIy uiilcnox'jn* Horbert became a brilliant student at 
L®Scole CentraXe in Paris# He showed an extraordinary aptitude 
for engineerisig, and at the age of 24 he became an instructor 
of Applied neohanics at L«Eooie Centrale. In 1830 he published 
a series of papers on steam engine xfork and steam econon^ that 
created favorable attention in scientific circles all over 
Europe* 

It t^as while Hilliem: ms an instructed* in Applied 
ilechanics at L®Ecolo Centrale in Paris that ho invented what 
was Icioim as the ’’Vacuum Svavjorating Pan”* This invention 
re'/olutionized the production of suga.r and ms soon in use 
throughout the wor»ld! 
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. Perhaps milieux® s interest in the su^ar r^finlr^s process 
stemned from bis ciemory of seeing gangs of sweating Tegro slaves 
in IlGvr Orleans psiinfully poux'*lng and ladling boiling sugar cane 
^uice from one steamiifig, open Settle to another# Until l846j 
the transformation of sugar cane juice into sugar m,B aoconpl- 
Ished by q primitive method called the ** Jamaica ^Prain”, a slow 
and costly process* Although man had finally learned to make 
sugar from the juice of sugar cane and later from beets, the 

sugar available was only in dark, crude form, sonetimes so crude 

# 

as to look almost like molasses. l*/hat x-^as needed was some way 
to refine and granulate sugar so as to produce it with the sane 
svieetness but without the crude effects* Hillieur set about 
to accomplish this task* 

Before Rillleux, two other scientists - Iloxjard and DeGrand - 
had duvelopod vacuum pans and condensing colls tThich imperfectly 
utilised heat in evaporating the liquid portion of the sugar 
cane juice* It remained for Hlllieinc, a stroke of genius, 
to enclose the condensing coils in a vacuum chamber and to 
employ the vapor from this first condensing chamber for evapor** 
atlng the juice In a second chamber under higher vacuum. The 
principles Involved in this plan laid the foundation for all 
modem industrial evaporation. Rlllleux®s inventions are covei*cd 
by tivo patents from the United States Patent Offices one is 
Patent number 3 >237 ^i^d Is dated August 26, 1843; and the other 

t 

is Patent nim^er 4,379 and is dated December 10, 1846, 

In the earlier patent, Billieux describes his invention, 
in part, with the following words, “The first improvement is in 
the maiiner of connecting a steam-engine x^ith the evaporating rj&n 
or pans in such manner that the engine shall be operated by the 











steam 2.21 its r)acGa2;e to the evaporafcin<5 pan oz» pane, and tho 
flow of etean be so regulated by a weighted oi** othen valve as 
to reach the said i^n or pans at the temperature req.uired for 



the process - that is to say, where the saccharine juice 
boiled - the steam at the same time having access to the pan 
or evaix)rator v.'ithout pasolns through the encsine by the said 



valve, which is weighted or otherwise regulated to insure the 
supply of steam to the said pan or evaporator at the required 



pressure*” 



After a full description, accompanied by complete and 
elaborate diagrams, of his evaporating pans covered by the 



lacer patent in 18^*6, Eillieux states at the end of his patent 



description: 



Having thus pointed out the pi^inciple or character of 
niy improvements and the mannor of constructing and 
^ppiyii^g the same, what I claim as ray invention, and 
desire to secure by Letters Patent, is •» 

1 * The method of heating the saccharin© juice in a 
heater preparatory to its introduction in the evap- 
orating pans, by means of the msta hot water or 
escape steam from the evaporating pans* 



2 * me'chod of clarifying saccharine juice by heating 
xt in a heater provided viith a spout for the discharge 
of the 5 .mpuritios iji the form of scum, and a pipe for 
drawing off the clear liquid' 






;?* Ilia method of cooling and partially evaporating 
sacchariiie juice or other liquids by discharging the 
camo in the form of spray or drops in a chamber, where 

iw meets with a current of airj and this I also 

olaiRi in combination with a condenser whereby the 
j*iquid Intended to be concentrated is prepared for the 
evaporating ^ns and used as a means of condensing the 
vapor from the pans in which it is to be concentrated, 
or by means of which the water used for the condensing 
jot ic recoolsd. 



fhe mevhod, substantially as described, of comblniyig a. 
vacuiua strilcing pan with a series of evaporating mns, 
th^ last of which is independent of the striking i>an, 
and Che last of the series of evaporating pans can be 
in comiection with the condenser and v:ork ind.ependently 















of each obher, t;liat either the strilciiis ^mi or the 
series of evapC2*atin3 i‘>£ins car he vjorked without 
the other, as described. 

Killieux^o idea cau^^ht 021 in America and he tms offered 
the post of Chief Engineer in Edmund Forstall's Hew Orleans 
sugar factox’y^ He acoex>ted the position and returned to the 
United States only to lea^e the, job after a short time because 
of a disagreement. Ha then instanced the first working model 
of his triple**Gffect evapo 3 ?ater on the plantation of Zenon . 
iXamon in Louisiana. Unfortunately there vjere meohar.lcal diff- 
iculties and the machine failed. It was not until several 
years later that Rilllcus tried again. Antther plantation 
ovmer, Iheordore Paokwood, encouraged Rillieusc to design another 
triple-effect evaporator. It took Hiiiieux almost two years, 
but In 1 G ^5 bho machine was installed on Packwood*s Hyrtle 
Grove Plantation and was a complete success! 

u 

IPhis new appa.2?atus revolutionised the manufacture and 
refining of sugar. Soon other Louisiana factories installed 
the system. A superior sugar product was secured at a greatly 
reduced cost. Factories spraSng up all over Louisiana, Cuba, 
and Ilexico, using the ‘’Hillieux System”. Dr. Charles A. Broi*me, 
sugar chemist in the United States Department of Agrleultiu»eg 
said, have held that Hiliieux’s invention is the greatest in 
the history' of American chomloal engineering and I loiow of no 
other invention that has brought so great a saving to all 
branohes of chemical engineering.” 

Poday the process of evaporation in multiple effects is 
universally used throughout the sugar industry as well as in the 
manufacture of condensed milk, soap, gelatin and glue, and in 
the recovery of rjast© liquors in distilleries and paper 
factories. 
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The underlyivs^* principle on which -these evaporators 
operate has not ali'iered njateriaUy since Hiilieux first desig- 
ned his sj^ctom* 

ViViile Hillieux, through his inventions, became one of 
the most important men in Louisiana, he could not talce i>art 
in its affairs unless he ijas invited* Although not a slave, 
he was still of the coloi'cd race* He accepted this, with what 
grace one can imagine, until he ms required by Louisiana to 
carry a pass* 2?his was' too much for hiia to endure and in 185^' 
Hiliieux decided to leave Louisiana forever* lie returned to 
nis beloved Pranoo and for ten years he contented himself with 
work on deciphering hieroglyphics* After thaiJ period, however, 
he returned to engineering and invention once more* He applied 
his evaporating pan process to sugar beets and patented a 
process of heating Juices with vapors in multiple effect i^hich 
is still used in beet-sugar factories. Production costs were 
out in half. 

On October 9 , IW, at the age of 89 years, Rlllieux died 
and was burled in the Pei^e-LaChaise cemetery in Paris* It vjas 
not until 1934 that at the insistence of European scientists, 
a tablet was erected in Louisiana in his honor and dedicated by 
oorpoi»ations reprasenting the sugar industry from all over the 
vjorld. Tlie plaque in the Loui3.iana State Iluceuai in Hew Orleans 
honors Rillieux as follovm; 

“TO HOIIOS AIJD COtinSr'ORATB UOHBSRT RILLIEUX 30RH AT ' 
liSW ORLKAIIS MARCH i 8 , I 806 AMD DIED AT PARIS, PHAirCB 
OCTOBER 9, 1894 . IIIVEi:*TOa OP MULTIPLE EVAPOHATIOi: 

Ai:0 ITS APPLICATION INTO THE SUGAR IIDUSTRI. THIS 
TABLET V/AS DEDICATED IK 193^ 3Y COxlPORATIOHS REPRESBHT- 
Ilia THE SUGAR IHDUSTRY ALL OVER TUB WORLD." 
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The e2:preD3lop.. 



”l*t’s the real HoCoyl'* has very nuch 



beooQO a part of our everyday vocabulary but hox^y irany people 



are txi-mre of its origin? Let us go back to a day in 184^ in 
Cai?ada at x;’hich time and place Elijah lie Coy tv’as born* ' i/hy 
in Canada? Decause his parents were slaves fT^ta the South who 



had osoapi:ed into Canada through the Underground Bailroad’* - 
GO called because it was made up of a moveniGnt of abolitionists 
and others who felt strongly against slavery and helped to 



move escaped slaves from the South into Canada tihere they could 

obtain their freedom and live as free men and v^onen* 

As a young mechanic v/orking in ypsilantl, Kicblgan, HeCoy 

became very interested in aaohiaery and engines* At that tine, 

‘all kinds cf engines and machinery with moving parts had to be 

otoppod periodically and frequently for oiling or lubricating, 

iChls, of course j was a waste of both time and money. The 

problem intrigued McCoy and in his o?nido machine shop he tried 

various devices that would lubricate machines as they worked* 

In July, 1872 he x^ao able to patent his invention of an auto-* 

f 

Diatic lubricator -• a dovice that provlded/or the continuous flow 
cf oil on the gears and other moving parts of a machine in order 
to keep it lubricated properly and continuously and thereby 
obviate tho necessity of shutting down the me.chine periodically'. 
In describing another early patent^ dealing with autoinatic 
lubrication, after desci»ibing in detail the structiu^e and parts 
of his lubricator, he states in the parent description, 



5* Patent number 139,40? dated Kay 2?, 1 O 73 , ” Improvement in 

Lubricators**, U, S* Patent Office* 



steam is on it presses the valve h closely against the regulator 
D, closing the aperture a in the same, and prevents the escape 
of oil, VJhen steam is exhausted the valve b drops to the bridge 
d, and allows oil to escape through the tube C to the steam 
ohost, because neither the valve nor the bridge fill the tube 
completely, except when the valve is pressed against the regul- 
ator D or by the steam* This lubricator oils chiefly uhen steam 
iQ exhausted, which is the time when oil is most needed; but if 
it is desired to provide for oil when the ei-igine is worlclng, it 
can readily be accomplished by simply making a channel or groove 
In the valve*" 

MoCoy went on to work In the field of automatic lubrication 
and held nearly forty (4ft) patents in this field by 1912 irtien 
the last of his i>atents was granted to him in Only, 1912. Small 
wonder, then, that he is go often referred to as the "Eather of 
Lubrication". Ills patents related particularly to the scheme of 
lubricating machinery. Ko ma a pioneer in the art of steadily 
supplying oil to machinery in intermittent dxv^ps from a oi^, so 
as to avoid the necessity of stopping the machine to oil it. 

Hlo lubricating cup ims In use for years on stationary and 
locomotive machinery in the VJest, including some great railway 
loconotivsc*, the boiler engines of the steamers on the Great 
Lakes, on transatlantic steamships, and in max^ leadisig factories 

Such extensive use was made of his inventions that after a 
while no piece of heavy duty machinery ms considered conroXete 
unless it had the "iTcCoy system". People Inspecting a new 
piece of nachinery would make sure that It had automatic lubri- 
cation by asking, "Is it the real llcCoy?" Today, "lt®s the real 
IlcCoy" is used to indicate perfection. 
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A Ile^'jro slave escaped from Virgir.ia ar.d fled to Boston, 
Kassacbusetts. Hot an unusual occiironce In those days* In 
October, 1842, hov;ever, bis oilier - a James B# Gi’ay •• carae to 



Boston and claimed as his slave the r.esi^o George Xatimer* 

I'his vjas several years after latiaei? had settled dovxn and 
lived in Boston* 'B:*® Xatimor case became the first of several 
famous Boston fugitive clave cases* Abolitionists ouch as 
Uiiii^m Lloyd Garrison and Fredericli Douglass took Xatimer^s 
case DO that a month later suff3.oient funds were raised (four ' 
hundred dollars) to ijurobase Latimer's freedom* Shortly 
thereaftei' ITassachusotts passed a Personal Liberty Law forbid*** 
ding state officers from pat*tiolpati 3 ag in the hunting for 
fugi^tive slaves* Such vmis the story of George Latimer, the 
father of our scientist, Lewie Howard Latlwer* 



Lewis Iatimex» was bom at Chelsea, Kassaohusetts on the 
4th day of September, 1848 «« s?jc 5 ''eax»s after his father liad 
secured uia ireedoni from slavery. At the age of ten, after a 
serioc of reverses which included dvssertlon of the family by 
the lather, Lev;a.s had to forget about schooling and go to work 
to supi^ort hiraself and help support the family of four children* 



At the ago of o^;x:teen, ho enlisted in the Bnited States 

m 

Laval Gei-*vice, serving as a ” landsman” on the D. S» S, PiaesaRoit ■ 
from which he mn honorably discharged in 1865, At that time 
ha retuEvied to Boston and secured suii>loyment as an office boy 
in tho office of Messrs, Crosby and Gould, patent solioitore* 

. It vjaa in this office that Latimer became interested in drafting. 
With a second-hand set of drafting tools, some library boolca 
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on the subject, and the a3.d of eome hind draftsisan, latiner 
^nadraily learned enough about draftlnij to he siven a pos3.tlo3i 
as drarbsKian with the same omoe, Ke perfected hinself to 
such a decree as to become their* chief draft smani reminlng with 
the firm for about eleven years, 

The office where latimor wac employed ms located near a 
school where Alexander Gx*aham Bell tau^^ht deaf and dumb pereons* 
In the course of trying to invent a machine that i^ould enable 
deaf people to hear, Boll invented the telephone# It v»o Lewis 
Latimer who executed the di^winjgs and assisted in preparing the 
applications for the telephone patents of Alexander Graham Doll# 
In 1880 Latimer entered the employ of Hiram S, I-laxim of 
the United States Electric Lighting Company, then located at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut# It vjas while in this en5)loy that Hr. 
Latimer successfully produced a method for making carbon fila«< 
ments for the Ilaxim eleotz*ic incandescent lamp, t^hich he 
patented# On September 13# 188I Latimer and one Joseph U. 
Llobols of Brookljci, ilew York vjere given a patent (Patent number 
2^7,097) for ” certain new and useful improvcaontB in incandes-* 
cent electric lanms”# Xn the description supplied by the authora 
of this patent, it states, **0ur Invention relates to electx*ic 
lamps in which the light is px'oduced by the incandesoenoo of a 
continuous strip of carbon secured to metallic wires and 
inclosed in a hermetically sealed and thoroughly exhausted 
transparent reoeivorj and it relates more especially to the 
method of mounting the carbons or connecting them with the wires. 

Hie keen perception of the possibilities of the electric 
light and kindred industi'ies resulted in his being the author 
of several other inventions# Among these were a "Globe Supporter 












foi* El0ct5»ic Lamps’* (ijiver.i/ed together with Tr'e^joniiioj and 
patented on i-ar-ch 21, 1G82), "Hanufacturins’ Carbone” 

(Ax-)nil 17, 1832), "Ax/paratus for Cooling’ and DisJnif acting” 
(January 12, 1886), and “Loclcing Hades for Hats, Coats and 
UmbrellGB” (Karch 2^>, 1896)» 

Latimex' assisted In installi*ng and T)lacii:g in operation 



some of the first “Ilaxiin” Incandescent electric light plants 
in ilew XoTV: City, Piiiladelphla and Canada for the United States 



Electx»lo Light Company, and supervised the x>roductlon of the 
carbon filaments employed therein* Some of the large buildings 
eloot'rified by Latimex^ V7ex*e the Bq.uitable Building, Pi she and 
Ilatoh, and the Union League Club of Kevi loi'lc City, as well as 
the offices of the PhiladelxLnia Ledger in Philadelphia. In 
the autumn of l88i, Latimer ms sent to London, England to 
establish an Incandescent lamp department for the Ilaxlm-Uestoa 
Electric Light Company* In i082*-3 he was employed' by the 
Oliaetoad Electric Lighting Company of Bx'oohlyn, ICew lork and 
then by the Acme Electric light Company of Ilevj York City* 

la l08ij' he became associated with the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Edison Electric Light Comx>any at 65 Fifth Avenue, 
Hew York City* In 1890 he was transferred to the Legal Depart- 
ment whex»e he remained until the foi'cation of the Board of 
Patent Control in 1896 by the General Electric and VJesting- 
house Companies, becoming its chief draftsman, a position he 
held until abolition of this Board in 1911, vjhea he became 
associated vjith Edwin W* Hammer, Patent Solicltoi* and 
Engineer of Hew City, and later with the flx»a of Ilanmoi' 



and Schv;ars* 
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Xji lu90 LatiinGi' iwovQ th© staiidaaxl book 021 Gloct;j:*l,o 
.6 



li^btJir^ describes the wa,y in t^hioli lijht is 

obtained by heat:<.n^^ an electric tjirc to incandescence* After 
dOBcribiii^ the electric lamp Itself, he a’ives the follovJing 
interesting account of the principles involved; 



current can be forced through a substance 
^ 2®?^ conductor, it will create a degree of heat 
•fert g3?eater or less according 

through it. Unoii this 
keatirg effect of the electric current, 
the ope^tion of the incandescent lamp iust des- 
'fhe copper and platinum wires readily con- 
carbon filament offers a great deal 
passage and for this reason becomes 
raised to white heat or inoandescencei 

whv^this^rrtv»^«l doubtless wonder * 

«hL 2^ charcoal is not Immediately consumed, 

^cis state, ouu this ie readily accounted for when 
without the oxygen of the air, there can 
that every possible trace of air lias 
it is so thoroughly sealed 
admission of the air about it: and 

the for'evar, for the reason that 

current upon the carbon has a tendency 
particj.es and transfer them from one fila- 
so that, sooner or later, the filament 
some point. Yet most of these lamps are 
ouaai^nteed to last lOOO hours and this at from four to six 
houa's a day gives the lamp a Ufa of several moiiths.” 



latinier was altnys a valued aid to Thomas Edison* Edison 
was repeatedly involved in lawsuits which he had to institute 
against the companies who infringed upon his patents. In all 
these suits, some of which involved millions of dollars, Latimer 
as the origi 2 ial draftsman was Edison’s star witness, and the 
suits were often decided by his testimony* 

Latimer’s activities x^ere brought to an unfortunate conclus- 
ion in the early part of 192 / 4 . by illness that finally caused his 
death In 1928. 



6, Latimer, Lewis H. , Incandescent Electric Li<»*hfcirjfr a 
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B'le MiBOTx Pioneers is an orgardzation nade up of those 



scientists 



who 



actually worked v;ith Tlioiras Edison in his 



pioneering workdn the field of electricity* Upon Latimer* s 
death in 1928, the I3dison Pioneers, of which Latimer was a 
member and the only Tegro member, paid tribute to him publicly. 
Among the thoughts contained in the tribute v;ere the following; 

“Wo hardly mourn his inevitable going so much as we 
rejoice in pleasant memory at having been associated 
with him in a great work for all peox^les under a 
great man. 



He xv*as of the colored race, the only one in our 
organisation, and ms one of those to respond to the 
initial call that led to the forinatlon of the Edison 
Pioneers, January 2^, 1918. Broadmindedness, 
versatility in the accomplishment of things Intellectual 
and cultural, a linguist, a devoted husband an!d father, 
all were characteristic of him, and hie genial presence 
will be missed from our gatherings. 



Mr, latimer was a full member, and an esteemed one, of 
the 

Edison Pioneers “ 

On ITovember 9, 1929 an ai^ticle in a liew York aiewsxjaper - 
l?he IIsw York Age stated, “One of the IntereBting features in 
connection with the recent *Ligbt*s Golden Jubilee®, celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of OTnomas A* Edison® s invention of the 
electric 15.ght, was the presence of two daughters of the late 
IfOwis MOi-ijard Latinore, the only colored member of the Edison 
Pioneers, the group of workers who i^ere associated with Edison 
in the development of his electrical inventions,” 

In 195^5' > however, when the ?5th anniversary of Edison® s 
invention vreis being celebrated, ^ mention was made in the 



course of the celebrations of the role played by Lewis Latimer, 
Ills two daughters were guests of honor at the 50th aimiversary 
celebration of the electric light held at that time, Viliat 
happened by 195^^ - the 75tb anniversary? Has the only Kegro 
member of Edison Pioneers been already forgotten?? 
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was forturate in beixig able to locate 



Lewis Isatimen’s {sranddJ^usbtep and spent some tiriO with her 
In ohecliing over nany of the facts uncovered concerniiv^ 
Latimer's baclc^round in the field of electricity. Since she 
lives in i:ew Xorlc City (935 St# richolas Avenue) as does the 
researcher, malcin^ contact ;^2>,3 quite simple. Her full name 
is Hiss k'/ini,ired Latimer Korsian and she is a social vjorlier* 



3he informed the writer that the liew York City Board of 
ISducatlon has just finished the construction of Public School 
56 Brooklyn which will bo named in honor of her "2?andfather, 
Lewis Howard Latimer. In fact, the writer was invited to 
attend the cersciony at which the naming wil7. be made official# 
Hiss i:o 2 *man has a v^ealth of material, in the form of 
letters, pictures, manuscripts, etc#, dealing with the life 
and work of Levjis 2!at;lmer. Unfortunately, however, she has 
not as yv^t decided to make it available to the general public 
iior to the v;riter# She had promised, some time ago, to donate 
it to the Schomberg Collection, a branch of the I'ev? York Public 
Library specialising in ITogro affairs# 0?o date, hoiwer, this 
has not been done# Y*iie wTiter is still in touch v;lth Hiss 
I.oriian and hopes to have some of the material made available 
to him for the purposes of this research. 
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The United Shoe !iachiner5’‘ Compasiy is one of the lar^^est 
ar.a richest cori)oi^tion of its Uind in the worldl It employs 
noi*© than four thousarid persons and its factories’ cover 21 
acres of land. Its working capital runs into the millions ... 

It is difficult to realise that all this wealth and all this 
Icnot^-how in the shoe industry stems from the remarkable v/ork 
of the im^entor^ Jan Barnst Matsoliger, x^ho himself died- at 
an early age and in poverty. 

Just as Elias Howe i^as to the soviring rjachinoi so was 

Jan Matseliger to the shoe-^laeting machine* IIov? did it all 
begin? 

Bora in Paramberio^ Dutch Guiana on September 15 ^ 1852, 

Jan Ifatseliger was put to work by his father, at the tender 
age of ten, in the governaent itiacbine works where ho served 
as an apprentice. He apparently learned his trade well. VJhon 
he came of age^ he carried a native girl and emigrated to the 
United States to make his fortune. He came to, and settled in 
Iv^ 52, iiascaohiisetts in I878 where he worked in the factory of 
the Harney Brothers, a shoe inanufacturlng concern. I^liile 
tnere t^?ero severaj, riaohinee in ues in the shoe making Industry, 
there was no machine for coiinecting the ‘‘uppsi^s" to the soles 
Oi. 'bho shoes 0 Tills had to be done by hand, and it i?as generally 
felt that no machine could ever be devised to do this task. 

Tl'iis vias a challenge to Katseliger, He strongly felt that he 
could make a raachine that would “last" shoes. Hen ;5eered at 
him for his ideas and maaiy a ^oke m3 turned at his expense* 

This did not bother Hatseliger* He rented a cheap room 
over the old ^,fost lynn Hission and there he experinented at 
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night; after in long and exhaustijjg hours at his 



regular Job, Ihe lack of proper heating facilities did not 
improve his health any and in all probability contributed a 
good deal to his contracting tuberculosis vjhich proved to be 
fatal. He utilized pieces of wood, old cigar boxes and other 
scrap materials, and he improvised tools. He used an old 
forge to mold the gears and cams that went Into his t^jorking 
models. 

After six months, he had a crude model which worked. 

He was offered fifty dollars for the model but refused, Pouo? 



years went by, with constant esjperimentatlon and not a little 
discouragement, before Katseliger succeeded in making a model 
machine which was capable of pleating the leather arotind the 
toe and heel of a shoe, l?his i7as in September, 1880, He was 
offered fifteen hundred dollars (§ 1 , 500 ) for this model but 
again refused. 

Although very poor and 111 in health, Hatseliger began 
on a third machine which he completed and patented on I*Jarch 20, 
1883, He was not completely satisfied with his machine and 
continued to work to perfect it. Thus, he completed a fourth 
machine which held the last in position and moved it foK'tfard, 
while other parts punched the leather and drew it over the last, 
fitted the leather at too and heel, fed nails into position so 
that the operator could drive them, and did all this so smoothly 
that a shoe could be completed in the space of one minute! 

nat 2 eli 3 or*B final product does so Kiany opoi^ations with 
the one roaohine that it revolutionized the entire shoe industry, 
Lyiin, Hascachusetts became the world *s largest shoe manufactur** 
ing center. 
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To.sive the reader some idea of what the machine actually 
does, it VTould be well to quote Katzeliser’s own t/oi*ds in the 
description of his patent: 

**Hy invention relates to the lasting of boots and shoes. 

The object of it is to perforni by machinery and in a 
nore expeditious and economical rnanner the operations 
which have heretofore been performed by band. 

Heretofore devices have been contrived for performing a 
part of the operation, such as holding the last in. 
proper position and drawing the leather over the last, 
vfhlle the nailing was done by hand. In my machine, 1 
perform all the operations by the machine, and automat- 
ically, requiring only the sex'vice of a boy or girl or 
other unskilled labor to attend the machine. 

Hy Invention includes the mechanism for holding the last 
in place and alloi’^ing it to be turned and the last fed 
forward in proper position for the operation of the machine. 
J.M Includes a feeding device for moving the last step by 
step at a proper distance, vjhereby the mechanism for draw- 
ing over the leather nay operate successively and at 
proper intervals* It includes pinohex*s or gripping 
mechanism for da?awing the upper over the last, mechanism 
for turning the gripiDiaag mechanism in order to plait the 
leather at the heel or toe, meehanisa for holding the last 
in proper position fox* the opex^tion of the feeding mechan- 
ism, mechanism for feeding the nails and holding them in 
proper position to be driven, and mechanism for drlvlxig the 
nails at the proper ixistant. The details of construction 
are all fully sot forth hereinafter, and, together iflth the 
px'inoiples of my invention, are stated in the claims. ** 

Ilatzeliger attempted to capitalize his Invention by 

organizing a stock con^jany to market his invention and he began 

to tx-y to sail stock in his company. However his plane were 

frustrated through lack of business experience as well as through 

failing health. The strain of ovcrvfork and the frustration of 

poverty proved to bo too much for riatseliger*s health* He 

developed tuberoulonis and died on August 2^, 1089 at the age 

of thirty seven. Ilatzeliger *s patents viere pixrchased by a 

Sidney VJinslow who in turxi bought up forty small companies to 

organise the present United Shoe liachixiery Company, one of the 
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and riohesi; oo 2 ?poz’ai;:loiis in the ^he conpany 

never sells the shoe machine but it raay be leased for ninety 
nine years - much as I.D«n. nachines are liandlea today. It 
is anterestins to note that one of the original stockholders 
save Karvai'd University five million dollars to establish an 
Er.'jlneeriii^ School. 

Ironically, the only recognition that the shoe industry 
has given this Uegro inventor is to iiidtname his revolutionary 
invention the "Iligger Head” inachine. 

Some years before his dcjath, riatzeliger became a member 
of a white church in Lynn called the Lorth Congregational 
Society* lie becsueathed some of the stock of the company that 
he organised to this chui'oh* Years later, this church became 
heavily involved in debt and remenbering the stock that had 
been left to it by this colored neniber found, upon inq.uiry, 
tliat it had become very valuable through the importance of the 
patent under the management of the large company then control*^ 
ling it, uTne church sold the stock and realised from its sale 
more than enough to jDay off the entire debt of the church 
which amounted to 0lO,86o, With the cancelled mortasi^ one 
incei:itlve, this church held a special service of thuiikiS, one 
Sunday rnorniiig, on which occasion a lifo-sised porCitalt of their 
benefactor looked dol^^n from the platform on the immense congre«» 
gation below, while a young white lady, a member of the church, 
read a eulogy of the deceased and the pastor, Reverend A* J, 
Covell, pi!oaohed an eloquent semon, tho text found in Romans 
13 2 B - "Owe no mn anything but to love one another.** 
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mRimm S. WOODS 



V/hat makes a x>erson an ” educated man**? Xt» it fornal 
schooling or can it also be the ** school of hard Icnooke"? 
Certainly Granville Vfoods ims an “educated” man even though 
ho never had the opportunity to complete even a grammar 

I 

school formal education* Like Lewis Latimer, at the ago of 
ten Woods had to go to vrork where he learned his skills on 
the Job* How much greater vyould his contributions have been 
had he had the opportunity for college and higher training? 

Granville Woods is called the "Black Sdison" because of 
his persistent and successful investigations into the mystery 
of electricity* Among his Inventions may be found valuable 
improvements in telegraphy, important telephone instruments, 
a system for telegraphing from moving trains, an electric rail- 
i^ay, a phonograph, suid an autonatic cutoff for an electric 
circuit* One of his telephone inventions tvs.s sold to the 
^ocrioan 3©11 Telephone Company who is said to have paid Hr* 
Woods handsomely fox* his patent* 

Woods !iad over si::ty i^atcnts, mostly on electrical cub** 
Jects* Several patents xijor© assigned by Woods to the General 
Eiectrio Congpany of How York and to the VJostinghouse Air Brake 
Company* In his early thirties, V/oods became Interested in 
thermal power and steam-driven engines* In IG 89 ho secured 
his first patent on an improved steam-boiler furnace* Then 
be Invented an electric incubator in 1900* After that he 
patented a series of advances in the development of air brakes* 
♦Ilia interest then went on to railways and he Invented 
fifteen appliances for electric railvw’ays; the greatest of these 
being a telegraph system that enabled moving trains to 



corsiisuiiioato wl1;h each othos** Woods weiilj on fco or^^iiize th© 
Woods Electrical Company, In later years, he sold a number 
of bin inventions to several of the coimtry’s largest coi*par« 
ations as nentlonod previously* 

In a description of his apparatus for transmission of 



messages by electricity (Patent number 315>3<$8 - April 7, 1885) 
WoodtS puts it in this vjay: 

**In the ordinary mode of sending telegraphic messages 
the operator uses a "finger-lcoy" whose duties are to 
irregularly make and break the circuit or to vary the 
uension of the electric current traversing the •line 

*koyJ being operated by the varying r>rescure 
of the operator* 3 finger. This key as ordinarily con- 
scruoted cannot be operated in any other viay or for any 
other puri)ose than iust cientioned. The message thus 
transmictecl is received by an instrument known as a 
receiver* or "sounder®, which causes audible atmos- 
pheric vibrations in response to the pulsations of the 
eiectrxc current traversing the line-wire. 

It is well ksiOvMii that both the sender, and the recipient 
of messages thus transmitted must be skilled operators, 

-t 10 also well Imown that such sounder as usually con- 
strue csd v;ilL not respond to very weak electric currents, 
suon as are used in telephony. !Iy system (called by me 
^legraphony") entlrexy overcomes the failings of the 
ordinary key and sounder and has a wide range of useful- 

capable of use by inexperienced persons, 

I or if, for example, the operator cannot read or v/rlte 
tne hoz»30 slgmla, he has only (by meane of a suitable 

the bsvtt ©ry out of the main-line ci 3 ?eult 
^ local circuit and then speak near the 
been done, the sounder at the receiving 
Will causo the air to vibrato In unison with the 
electric pulsations that traverse the line-wire. The 
person at the receiving-station will thus receive the 
mosisago as artioiaato speech, “ 
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Kox 7 maiiy veljcrans of V/opld v/ai» I and succeed inc vjars 
oi*ye tlioir lives to Garret Morgan? VJhen ^.^ave after xmve of 
olilorine -jas and other poison gases would come over from the 
enemy side, out would come the gas masks, invented ty Hovsan, 
that would save their lives 4 . 

Morgan ms Ijorn in Parisi Kentucky on I' 2 arch 4, l8?7* 

Mot much is \mowi of his early life* It was knot«i that ho 
mB working on a “gas inhalator" or gas mask as wc know it 
today* He tried to interest some Ohio industrialists in his 

f 

invention without any positive results* 

Morgan *c big opportunity came on July 25> 1916 when an 
explosion in a tunnel almost 3 00 feet below Lake Erie trapped 
tv;enty men irorl:li:ig there* It was in^ossible for anyone to go 
into the tuniiel to search for survivors because the tujanel was 
filled with gases, smoke, dust and debris. It was then that 
someone remember sd about Horgaji^s invention and Morgan vjao 
siuiimoned* He ari’lved quickly together with his brother and tvio 
gas inhalators or gas masks* While crowds mited patiently at 
the entrance to the tunnel, the two brothers donned the gas 
macks and descended into the smoko filled tuniiel. After what 
seemed like an eternity, Morgan cnno out carrying a survivor* 

He then rS'-entci’ed the tunnel mar*y tines until ho had saved 
over a score of worlcnen* 

Morgan ms awarded a gold medal by Cleveland for his 
heroism in the tunnel explosion, but more important he proved 
the v;orth of his invention - the gas msk* Ills mask was also 
used to combat poison gas attacks dui*lng VJorld Vfer I and 
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ill suoceeclins Koedlecc to say, it also has maray 

peacetine uses# 0?oaay special i^aa basics are tnafle to px’otect 
against special poisoii gases. For. oxami^le, the ordinary gas 
mask does not protect against cyanide gas and special ones 
have to be built to protect against this gas. In fumigating 
buildings with cyanide gas, Public. Health officials xmaT this 
special gas rnaek and nialce careful notations of how maiiy hours 
the mask i\^.s used, ?his is to make sure that the material 1» 
the gas mask is not used up and therefore inactive, 

In 19^A Kox*san also invented the firat electric stop 
light signal that has also been so instrumental in saving 
lives on the roadSj, highways and i^iliv'ays, Uc sold the rights 
to this invention to a large coz^pox'ation for the sum of 
forty thouGand dollars, 

norgan died on August 2?, 1963 at the age of 86, 
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u?he name of Kiriam Benjamin is mentioned here, not 
because of the importance of her invention but because she 
vjas the only colored woman to receive a patent for an 
inventionp 

On July 17, 1888 (Patent numbei:* 386,28<S) Hiss Benjamin 
I'eoeived a patent for hex* invention a gong signal. !The 
principle of her invention has been adopted by the United 
States House of Ropresentatives in sisnalling for the pages 
to attend upon members who want them for ex^nds* Formerly 
the pages were sigiiaXled by members clapping their hands. 

The noise incident to this method was frequently a gi^eat dis- 
turbance of the House proceedings. 

^10 new system that irjas adopted involved merely the 
pressing of a button on the member* e chair which in turn 
rang a small gong while displaying a signal on the bade of 
the member* s chair. 
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XI* SZJ^l^ 

111 tjhls aeotion will be described the role and coiitri- 
bttblone of the followiiis ITegro scientists' to the field of 
Biology: 



Charles II* 'Turner 
V7illiam A, Hinton 
Smest E, Just 
Charles W, Euggs 



1867 - 1923 
1083 -» 1959 
1884 - 1940 
1906 •»» 



It should be pointed out that the job of classifying the 
work of a scientist into one of the specific areas of science 
is not an easy one today. Science has become too interrelated 
and fortunately so. Thus, while Hinton’s xjork was in the area 
of bacteriology, a branch of biology, his main contribution 
was In the field of medicine where he devised a sensitive test 
for the presence of syphilis. Iluch of the modem work in 
biology Is indistinguishable from work In chemistry* In fact, 
a very c3.ose relationship lias developed between chemistry and 
physics with the modern atomic theory imitli'ig the two* 

It is in this perspective, therefore, that these categories 
of science are stipulated "with caution" and solely for the 
pu2*pose of trying to fit the x^iork of these men into the approp* 
riate areas and sections of science curricula and courses of 
study. 
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CharlOG *ru3?Key csay be said to be typical of msmy lJes5?o 
sclejitlsts vjhose outetandiiis work and contributions in the 
field of science has had so little recognition. 

Tumor was one of the most productive students In the 
field of anlinal behavior that this country has ever produced. 
He x^as a pioneer in the systematic observations on the life 
habits and social organisations of sinaller insects and 
animals, especially bees and ants. Ills fundamental observat** 
Ions in this field laid the groundwork which eventuated in 
the establishment of the school of behavioristic psychology. 
He received the degree of PhD from the University of 
Chicago Jn 1907 vjhere he specialized in entomology and insect 
behavior. Prom 1892 to 1923 ho published no less tlian forty 
nine (49) papers on the invertebrates. In spite of all these 
accomplishments, Turner never received the recognition he so 
richly deserved, and for pjost of his life he taught biology 
at the Sumner High School in St, Louis, 
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Dr. nijiljon ms one of the finest research men In the 
field of baoterlolo^jr and immunology in the country. An 
outstanding and brilliant student at Harvard Medical School, 
he graduated in 1912 and became a member of the faculty of 
Harvard University soon after bis graduation. Me remained 
a member of the faculty for thirty five (35) years. 

He was also associated ii/ith the State Department of 
Health of Boston, Mftssachusetts in the area of public health. 
One of his outstanding contributions is the clinical test 
tliat he devised for the detection of the presence of syphilis. 
5!ae test, which goes by his name - the Hinton l?est is one 
of the most sensitive tests that is used in the clinical 
laborato 27 to test for the presence of syphilis# It is more 
sensitive than the routinely used Wassermn or ICahn tests. 
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Dr* Jusl; was one of Americans most distinguished 
biologists. Born in Charlestoni South Carolina in iSSb-, 
he attended the Industrial School of Orangeburg (now the 
South Carolina State College), the Kimball Academy in i:evx 
Hampshire, and Dartmouth College where he graduated vxith 
the A.B. degree in 1907 , the only magna cum laud© of his 
olaso* Besides being elected to the Phi Beta Kfeippa honor-* 
ary society at Dartmouth College, he received special 
honors in soology and history. 

He did his graduate worlc at the Unlvoi'sity of Chicago 
Inhere he x^as awarded the PhD degree in I 916 in the field of 
Sxperiraental Zoology. He continued his graduate studies at 
the I'iarine Biological Laboratory in V/oods Hole, Iiassachusetts 
where be did come outstanding xjorlc for the Government. His 
first work there, in 1909, w’as in the field of Marine Inver*** 
tebrates and later on he went into the field of Embryology. 

5!ron 1911 to 1912 ho x^jas research ’assistant in the 
study of the fertilization and breeding habits in Kerels and 
the sea urchin Arbacia. Marine eggs then became the center 
of his research. His first research papex* (in 1912) xms on 
the development of the eggs of the asinelid nereis. This X'^as 
folloxiied by about fift^ (5G) research papers ixi the next 
twenty five years on fertilisation and experimental partheno- 
genesis in rnai'*ine eggs. Ills work by that time xmo supported 
In part by such organisations as the Julius Hocenivald Found- 
ation and the Cariiegie Corporation, 
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In 1915> at tliG age of 31| «^usfc ms the first winner 
of the Spingarn Medal, This is a Medal ax-jarded by the 
rational Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
to the man or v/onian of African descent i^ho shall Imve made 
the highest achievement during the preceding year or years 
in any honorable field of huu;'.an endeavor* 

In 1939* dust published tijo boohs* One is titled, 

“Basic liethods for Experiments in Eggs of Marine Animals**. 

‘Pile other is “Phe Biology of the Cell Surface**. This latter 
booU represented the results of a lifetime on research by 
Just, It was an attach on the traditional v/elssman-Horgan 
biology and gene theory strlhlngly slnilar to, but developed 
Independently of the work of Soviet soiontlsts Michurin and 
Lysenho, Just insisted on the interdependence and interaction 
of cytoplasm and nuclear constituents of the cell, and 
enphasizad the significance of environment* 

Just carried on his studies and research at the Kaiser 
v/ilhelra Institut fur Biologle in Berlin In the 1930® s, as 
well as at the Sorbonne in Paris and the Zoological Station 
in Maples, Italy. He ms honored and respected at these 
European research laboratories for his scientific scholarshfcp. 
From 1907 to his death in I9^t0, Just vas on the faculty 
of Hoxvard University, He ms Professor of Zoology at Howard 
University and Professor of Physiology at Ilox-Jard Medical College, 
His professional activities included the vicc^prosldency of the 
American Society of Zoologists, and associate editorship of the 
Biological Bulletin, the Journal of Morphology, and Physiological 
Zoology* 
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Dr, Dusss nade bis s2?eateErt; contribution ir. the field 
of research on the treatment of vjound infections and bums. 

In this connection he is the key figure in this research area 
at Wayne University, 

Born in 1906 in Brunswick, Georgia and raised there, 

Duggs went to Horehous College where he received his bachelor* s 
degree in 1928, lie then attended the University of Minnesota 
where he earned the l-liaGter*B degree in 1931* It was at the 
University of Chicago where, in 193^1', he vjes aimrded the PhD 
degree. 

He taught at the Dillard University and went on to 
become Professor and Cliairman of the llatu3?al Science Depart- 
ment there. It x^as there also that he t*n?ote a book, "Lecture 
Outlines and Syllabus on the Principles of Animal Biology", 

In 1943 he x*jent to the V/ayne University where he was the first 
IJegro to hold a full time position on its faculty. 

His principal work x*as in the area of the treatment of 
vJound infections and burns. In this connection he carried on 
a number of studies as indicated by the follovjlng publications 

1, Properties of Horaogenised Herpes Virus, Journal of 

Infectious Dicjeases, 55siTanuary-?ebruary 193^5 p,98-104 

2, Bsperimental Investigations in Hemorrhagic encephalitis, 

Journal of Infectious Diseases, 62: Hay-June 193S; p, 293 

3, Ihe In Vitro Action of Streptomycin on Bacteria, Journal 

of the American Medical Association, 13O: p, 64-67 

4, Ihe Presence in Konnal Serum of Inhibiting Substances 

Against Bacillus Subtills, Science 103: 363-4, 

March 22, 1946 

5# Absorption, Distribution and Excretion of Streplonycln in Ilan, 
Jour, of Clinical Investigations, 25:94-102, Jan, 1946 

















57his Ejection v/ill be devoted to the contributions 
inaclo by re^ro scientists in the field of Chemistry* Again 
it should be noted that this type of classification alnost 
beoonos arbitrary because the fields overlax^ to the extent 
that they do. Carver’s v;orb, for example i vxhile mostly in 
the area of chemistry (he is often referred to as an 
agricultural chemist) certainly leans very heavily toi*;ard 



the area of Biology and he could certainly be included in 
the field of Biology when many of his vjorks are considered, 
nuoh of Julian’s worlc, while princix^ally in the field of 
Chemistry, affects large areas in what we could easily term 
the field of Biology and Iledioine, 

^ha following ICegro ohenisto vJlll be reported on in 
this section: 

George Washington Carver l86o**19^3 

Bruce H, Green l878*«i937 

Lloyd A, Hall 

Bobort P, Barnes 1898*. 

Percy L, Julian 1898- 

One should note that most of the Kegro scientists con«» 
tained in this rej^ort are from the l850®s and later, This 
is no accident, if one recalls that prior to that time either 
Hegroes were slaves x^ith no opportunities, or free men with 
very little opportunities (r«nllbe aillleux) until after the 



Civil War, 
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GSOBOS WASHIlIGgOi: CAB'^EE 



Carver vjas the flrct and probably the greatest cheaurgist 
(agricultural chemist). He is pei'»haps best Icnoi'm throughout 
the world for his fantastic worlr with the peanut, the euoet 
potato, and other plants. 

It is not the puripose of this report to go into the 
well irnom life and baohground of Carver since that is Icnovm 
to every elementary and high school student. It is common 
loiovxledgo that he was stolen by raiders from the plantation 
of Iloses Carver and visls ransomed in exchange for a racing 
horse. He t^as born in i860 at Diaraond Grove, Kissourl. It 
was soon recognised by his ovmer that he was not much good as 
a field hand, because of his frailty, but that he had a very 
good mind. lie vjas sent to Ileosho, the I'exi/ton County seat, In 
soutlwect liissouri where he worked as a fam hand and studied 
in a one-i’oom, one-teacher school. He received excellent 
grades. He was accepted by Simpson College in lovja whore he 
ms the first ITegro student, ^here too his record was out- 
standing. 

After graduating from Simpson College, C&rver vjas accepted 
to lom Agricultural College (now Iowa State University) at 
Ames, lom whoro he studied agricultural science and received 
the master® s degree in I896, He ms then elected to the 
faculty of Io:\’a Agricultural College - the first Hegro to 
serve on that faculty. In 1896 he w<as invited by Booker 
Washington to come to Tuslcegee Institute in Alabama. Thera 
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he became the Director of ‘fusliegee^s Department of Agrioul- 
tural Hesearoh. It vjas while he was there that he did all 

1 

of that important v;ork in an effort to show the famers of i 

the South that they could diversify their crops and not have ! 

to dei50nd on single money crops like cotton, tobacco or rice* 

• • '' 

Since peanuts are leguminous plants that return valuable 

■ > 

nitrogenous material to the soil. Carver urged the farmers 

to rotate their money crops with peanuts# VJhen thio was done, \ 

> 

peanuts became so abundant that Carver sought ways and means i 

of utilizing the peanut. lie wound up viith over 300 px*oducts 
from the peanut such as dyes, plastics, soap, ink and many 

. i. 

others now in common use. ; 

^ v( 

j 

By this time ho was offered positions carrying enormous j 

salaries by Henry Ford, !l?homas Edison, and others# But Carver 

1 

was not interested in money. In fact, it is said that ho 
failed to cash many of his salary checks. j 

Ills earliest scientific contribution was his investig^* i 

t 

at ion of ferns, reported in a paper (lovja State College, 

Agricultural Bulletin, Ib. 2?, 1895# p. 150-153) giving the 
conditions uiider which they grow in the Korth and northwest. 

Together with his teacher, Louie Ilexnsan PammelX, an eminent ^ 

^ 'i 

botanist. Carver conducted experiments in plant pathology. 

In 1895 they published jointly significant results on the 
prevention and cure of spot disease of currants and cherries. 

Carver also worked with P, C. Stewart conducting 
special investigations of several species of rust, of wheat, 

i 

oats, blackberry and carnations. Other experiments of this 



period dealt vjith probleas of types of soil, moisture, sun- 
li^ht, rootage, rooting, cuttings ar.d reproduction of plants. 

Carver made some important discoveries in the field of 
plant pathology. In 1097 tie reported, for the first time in 
America, a new cpeoios of l^phrina, a fungus found on red and 
silver maple trees* ^liis species of Taphrina irats named 
”7?aphrina Carver!" (A. E, Jenkins, Journal of the Vlashington 
Academy of Sciences, 29:202, Kay 15, 1939). other fungi 
were named ” Collectotricbum Carvari” and "Ketasphaeria 
Carver!"* Carver was the first to observe and report in 
America a fungus growth v/hich caused a disease of the soybean. 
In 1910 he published an exhaustive study of ceroooporae 
Canesceris* 

Wado Koss, the distijiguished chemist, lauds Cax*ver for 
hio discovery of a new synthesis of organic dyes extracted 
from the soils of Ilacon County, Alabama {V/* Hose, Manufacturers 
Hecord, 98:58, July 2^, 1930)* 

Carver de:?eloped over 300 products from the peanut wuoh 
as milk, butter, cheese, candy, soap, oils, dyes, plastics, 
flour, and others,. lie also developed over 100 products from 
the sweet potato includiiig starch, meal, flour, vinegar, and 
wood filler. lie even doveloped 75 products from the pecan# 

At a hearing before the ^feiys and Keans Committee of the 
United States House of Hepresentatives on the peanut tariff, 
he kept the committee's attention for hours with his desorip- 
tions of the many uses of the peanut demonstrated by many 
samples he bxnjught with him. (Carver, Q. VI.,, Statement at 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and Keans, House of 2ep- 
resentatives, on schedule Q, Agricultural Products and 
Provisions, Jan. 21, 1921, Tariff Information, 1921, 
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WaohiriStoiij D. c^ Gov'cnineiit PrirtiKc^ Office, 1921, p,1599)o 
CarvGx*. unlike other l.e^'^ro scientistG, won many honox*s 
durirg hj.a lifetime* lie was made a fellow of the Soyal Society 
of Arts in London in I917. He v;as atvaz^ed the Spin^ani Hedal 
In 19^3 ile tjas also awarded the Theodore Roosevelt Hedal 
for distin^’uished research in agricultural chemistry in 1939. 
This medal ms accompanied by the following citation, »To a 
scientist humbly seekin^j the guidance of God and a liberator 
to the men of the vAiite race as vxell as the black*’* 

In 19^0, the International Federation of Architects, 
Kn^ineers and Cliemists gave him a citation for digtinsulshed 
service* lie received the honorary degree of D* So* from the 
University of Rochester in I925 and the honorary degree of 
Pn«D* from Simpson College that same year* 

Hany statements have been made that Carver never tjanted 
to patent any of his Inventions and findings. The record 
shows, hovxevar, that he received patents on the folloiaing dates: 
June 6, 19 <.0 5 x^tented cosmetics made from x^canuts 
June 9, 1926: received blanket patents covering several 

processes for the manufacture of paints and stains from 
clays and minerals 

Jmie i^, 1927: received a patent for an improved method of 

producing paints and stains vjhlch included a cold mter 
process. 

Lany scientists are inclined to look at Carver* s work 
as applied rather than basic research* Tlius, an interesting 
statement appears in a pamphlet issued on the Hegro in Science'^ 



7. J* H*, ed*, The ICegro In Science, Horgan State 

college Press, 1955 
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which states 9 **A careful search of the data fails to show 
that he ever published a pa*oer in any of the standard journals 
carry ii- 2^3 accounts of research In chemistry*” 



Carver never niarried nor had any family ties, VJhen he 
died in 19'}'3 at the of 79 » his life savings - the sum of 
.*40,000 •• was left him to establish the George Washington 
Carver Foiuidation to help provide research opportunities for 
scientists at ^usUegee* A memorial is erected in his honor 
at Tuslcegee Institute along with a nuseun holding thousands 
of nomentos attesting to the love and esteem of people over 
the uorld. 



•The farm land near Diamond GrovOj iCissourt where he ^^aB 
born and raised is now maintained as a i:sational monument by 
the United States goverment* 

A jo.lnt resolution of Congress 5 approved December 28 , I 9 i ^5 
(Public Lav? 290, 79*^^h Congress) designated January 5j t9^6 as 
George Washington Carver Day and on that day all officials of 
the Government vjere called upon to display the flag of the 
United States on all Government buildings. 
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Oreen was one of the great teachers of selenoe as viell 
as a iiaturalist. lie taught chemistry. Born in Charlecton, 
South Carolina, he tool: his early training at Avery Institute, 
in Charleston in IG 94 . 

Four yeax's later, he entered Brovm University where he 
secured the degree B. S, in 1902 with a specialisation in 
Chenistry. I!e toolc his graduate work at VJittenberg College 
in Springfield, Ohio where he secured his naster’s degree in 

1933. 

In 1911 Green took a position teaching chemistry at 
VJilberforce University where he achieved the position of 
Professor of Chemistt»y and v/here he remained for more than 
25 years until his death in 1937» 

He was an outstanding teacher of chemistry and deeply 
consecrated to the development of race leadership in chemistry 
and briiiging about needed improvements in the teaching of 
chemistry. lie inspired mny of the negro race to go into 
the field of chemistry. 
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IISill has Kia^e his jfiofcable contributions in the field 
of food chemistry. Ills researches include foo<3s, oils and 
fatS| protein hydrolysates, antioxidants and pharmceuticals. 
As Consultings Clieiaist to the Griffith Laboratories in 
Chicago, in the field of Industrial Chemistry, he rose rapidly 
to the position of Director of Hesearoh. Hall holds over 
eighty patents related to the preparation and curing of 
salts, spices and food products. He opened a new field in 
this area and his advice was sought by major agencies of the 
United States Gox^ernmeiit connected with the probleisia of 
maintaining our food supplies in a pure and x^^latable form# 

He has imi many honors in his field. 

Dr, Hall is now retired and lives In Califoriiia, He 
i*nas a close friend of Dr, Richard Drew, of blood bank fame, 
and still corresponds with Dreiv's widow in Washington, D.C, 




mm 

Di’* is one of America ®s outstanding Organic 

Chemists, Born in V/ashingtoHj D. C, in 1898, ho took bis 
Bachelor's degree at Anberst College where he was elected 
to the ho:§orary society Phi Bata Kappa in his senior year. 

He xv'as appointed as Assistant in Chemistry at Amherst. 

He took his graduate xvorlc in Chemistry at Homrd 
University x;here he became a brilliant student in organic 
chemistry. In 1930 he secured the M.A. degree and in 1933 
the Fh.l), degree. He had done extensive . work on diketones, 
an iraportar.t aspect of organic chemistry. 

Barnes vi0.s the author and co«-author of more than 
twenty x*esearch papers in leading fscieiitifio journals. 

His contributions to the field of organic chemistry can 
be gleaned from the follox'd.ng Important research papers 
authored by him; 

i« 'Bie Tautonerism of Alpha Diketones, Joua^nal of the American 
Chemical Society, vol, 193^i p. 211 
2^ The Action of Alkali on Certa5.n Acylated Ketoximes, 

Journal of the American Chemical Society, vol. 57i 1935» 
p* 1330 

3. Steric hindrance in Alpha Diketones, Joumial of the 
American Society, vol, 57? i935> P..93? 

Properties of 0-3romo««*phenylbeiisylgly*^xalniethylatioML 
of Alpha Diketones, Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, vol. 5S| 193^t P* 
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If one were to ask which scientist *• re^ro or white - 
has contributed nost to the field or Organic' Chemistry, the 
answer v/ould certainly have to include Dr. Percy L, Julian. 

Bom in Kontisornery, Alabama in I89O, where his father 
was a ratlvjay mail clerk, Julian vjent through elementary and 
hi^h school there. As a student at DcPauw University in 1915 
he became interested in chemistry and pursued it as his area 
of specialisation* l^Hien he graduated in 1920, he was elected 
to Phi Beta ICappa and \ns the valedictorian of his class. 

During the next four years at Harvard University, he 
obtained the M, S. degree in organic chemistry. Fifom there 
he went to the University of Vienna in Austria where he worked 
under Ernest Spath, the chemist who synthesised nicotine, and 
in 1931 received his doctorate degree in Chemisti'»y. Wiile in 
A.ustria, Julian became interested in the soybean which had been 
imported .into Germany for the manufacture of certain drugs, 
among them physostigmine. ^he sti*ucture of physostigraino was 
not knom at that time, nor vihy it caused the pupil of the eye 
to contract. 

Prior to his going to Austria, Julian had served as 
Instructor in Chemistry at Plsk University from 1920 to 1922. 
After finishing his work at Harvard University, he vjas given 
the position of Kesearch Assistant there for the year 1925 to 
1926. Prom 1927 to 1929 he ms Associate Profescor and Acting 
Head of the department of Chemistry at Howard University. 

VJhen he returned to the United States from Austria, 

Julian became Research Professor at De Pauw v;here be stayed 



from 1932 to 193^ • Here he carried on worlc on the structure 
and synthesis of physofiti«jmiiie ar.d after considerable research 
presented tvjo papers before the American Chemical Society 
arjfiomicins the preoursox’s of physosti^ismine. In 193 he 
succeeded in Gyntheslzins the dru^ phycosti^miiie. 

From his v;orlc with the soybean, ho vms able to e?ctract 
cortisone and other dru^s* Forciorly sterols like cortisone 
were extracted from animal bile at a cosj5 of several hundred 
dollars per gram. Julian extracted those sterols from soy 
bean oil at the cost of only 20^ per gram thereby bringing 
the drug within the reach of ntillions of arthritis sufferers# 

Dux’ing Julianas tenure at De Pauw University, his 
scientific work almost came to an impasse. De Pauv/ did not 
continue to finance Julianas research wor*k even. though it had 
won the acclaim of American and European scientists. Julian 
v/as so disillusioned that he says he ms ‘’almost ready to 
accept the early verdiot of his p>rofessors that there ^jas no 
future for a liegro scientist - and start malting an honest 
living driving a truck”. At this point the Eosenwald Fund 
stepped in with fellovjship grants bo support his work for two 
years, ^hese aifards gave him fresh confidence and enabled him 
to complete his researches and publish findings that were 
hailed a.o ’’the only reseai'*ch in pux*e chemistry of unciuestlon** 
able merit which has so far ever been achieved by a liegro". 

Dr. J»;lian insists that he 3 ,p from the fund came at just the 
time to lift him over deep discouragement and to keep him 
driving on in science. 

After serving on the staffs of both white and Ilegro 
universities, Julian resigned to become Director of Heoearch 
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for* uhe Glidde}! Chemical Conpawy in Chicago* Ills tas!t ms 
to r/orlc out a new process for isolating and preparing 
coHiKieroially soybean protein vjhich x^s x*7idely used in the 
sizing and coating of paper in cold-*v®ter paints and textile 
sizing, Julianas appointment as Chief Chemist and Director 
of Heoearch for the Glldden Company is regarded as a turning 
point in the treatment of Kegro scientists* It ms the first 
time a negro had the opportunity to direct a modem industrial 
laboratory employing a number of chemists of other races* 

Soon after this, other I’egroes vjero aijpointecl to important 
positions in various scientific fields* 

Julianas nev7 processes and vrork with the Olidden Company 
caused tliat cois^^any to go in one year fa?oia a loss of 035# COO 
to a profit of 0 135# 000, His patents there deal with the 
isolation of pure protein from oleagenous seeds (soy bean} with 
the preparation of i>lastic materials » the preparation of cold*» 
water paints, and the isolation of sterols from soybean oil 
from xv'hich oex homones are readily processed, Prom the soybean 
he found a protein which both coats i>aper and snuffs out gas«» 
oline fires 5 from sterols previously unobtainable in commercial 
quantities, he ba^ought progesterone vjithln the reach of all 
expectant mothers threatened x^ith loss of their unborn babies, 
and testerone to the potent aid of older men. He stayed with 
the Glldden Commny from 193^ until 1953* In 1953 he founded 
the Julian Laboratories in Franklin Park, Illinois, During the 
first year his laboratory showed a net profit of S71*70, but 
the next profit at the end of the second year ms 097,000. 

In 1961 the Julian Laboratories merged Tilth the giant Smith, 
Kline and French Phamaoeutical * Company and Dr* Julian received 
several million dollars as a result* 
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At the present tine, Dr. Julian is still en^a^ed In 
basic rcseai’ch especially with regard to tho sex honaones 
ar.a birth control. Ivhen I spoke to Dr. Julian about one 
month ago, he made the cliaraoteristio rer.Brk, ”Xhere ie so 
much that I still have to do.” lie no doubt ms referring 
to the fact that at age 68 he did not have as much time to 
do ail the research that he felt still had to be done. So 
typical of a real scientist! 

He nox'7 lives In Oak Park, Illinois, a prosperous 
suburb of Chicago. It Is ix^onical that his charming home 
ms stoned several times simply because he is one of the 
fevf Ilagroos who li\^es in that predominantly i^hite area. 

Ills two brothers are physicians and his three sisters all 
have their Haster's degrees. Ills wife, Anna, whom he mai'riod 
in 1$35 holds a doctor *s degreo in sociology, 

Julian recently said to aa interviewer, “1 liave become 
much too interested in the chemistry of huissin health ever to 
go back to paints and varnishes” , 
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This fliial section will deal with the contx'*ibutlons 
of the IlQsro scientist to the field of Iledlcineo It is of 
interest to note that some of the greatest contributions 
of negroes have been in the fields of Chemistry and Iledicine# 
It may have started with Janes Dorham who was born a slave in 

I 

l? 6 z in Philadelphia and who became the first ilegro physician 
in America* It may also stem from the fact that I.’egro 
physicians were up against so many odds that the incentive 
to excel v;si 3 very great. 

In this section^ the followir^j physicians and their 
contx*ibiitions will be listed: 



Daniel H. Williams 


1858 - 1931 


Dlysses 0, Dailey 


1885 - 1961 


Louis T, Wright 


1891 - 1952 


Theodore K* Lawless 


1892 •> 


Richard H. Drew 


1904. - 1950 
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In tills day and a^e of succescful heart surgery, how 
many people know that the first successful surgery ever done 
on the humii heai’t was performed on July 10, 1893 by a llegro 
physician named Daniel Hale vailiams? 

On both hlG father*® and mother's side, V/lllians came from 
at least three generations of freely and legally Intermarrying 
whites, Indians and Degroes who vjore well educated for their 
tinee, and industrious, p>rop8rty-o^/n:iing people of substance. 

His paternal grandfather had extensive i^roperty in the tovm 
of Holldaysburg, Pennsylvania v^here V/illiams was born In 1858. 
Ills father was a highly articulate barber who tx^vellcd widely 
as a lecturer for the abolitionist Eq,ml lUshto League. 

Daniel spent a happy childhood with his brother and five 
sisters. After graduating from high school (Hare’s Classical 
Academy In Janesville, Wisconsin), he entered a law office in 
Janesvillo to become a laxiyer. However he soon evinced an 
interest in science. Aided by a friend of the family, Kr* 
Chax'lcs Andex*son, Dr. Henry Palmer, the Surgeon-General of 
Janesville, alloxjed the boy to study medicine in hie office. 
After two years of study, Daniel loaosed the entrance examin- 
ations aKd ms admitted to the Chicago Hedlcal College {later 
the iTorthwestem University School of Hediclne). 

During his sumraers at medical school, Vlllliams earned 
his tuition by playing in orchestras on excixrslon boats on 
Lake r.iohigan. In 1883, he graduated from medical school as 
an outstanding student and was Invited to stay on as instructor 
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in aintomy* Tliie vjais vevy mausual for a re^ro student* 
Although l]0gro doctors and nurses v/ere not admitted to the 
Chicago hos:;) 3 .tal 3 at that tine, V/illiaras porfomed as a 
surgeon at the Soubhside Disper.aary in Chicago and at the 
Protestant Orphan Asylua* He tvas Invited to become a member 
of the Illinois State Board of Health* 

Being interested in better hospital facilities for 
regroes, he called a meeting of interested citizens - iregro 
and white and succeeded in founding the Provident lioGpital 
and draining. School fox* Ilurses in I891, Because of this, he 
is often referred to as tho **Pfeither of Tegro Hospitals”. It 
was at the Pi»ovideiit Hospital that V/illians performed the 
first successful operation on a human heart* ’?he patient, a 
man by the narno of Coniioh, had been stabbed into the heart 
and there was apparently no hope for him. V/illiams proceeded 
to sew up the cut in the nian*B heart and Cornish lived for 
many years after that* This had never been done before! 

In the national Archives In v/ashington, D. C. this 
reGSarchGx* came aoross some very intex*estl3fig letters and 
documents dealing with Willio.ms« application for the position 
of Surgeon-General of Froednen*s Hospital in Washington, D.C. 
VJhile there were several letters recommending his appointment, 
there l^or 8 a foi'j (nice Travis Glascoe) who opposed his appoint 
ment on mootly political grounds. However, in I893, he ms 
appointed to the post and stayed there for five years. While 
there hs aga?.n instituted a tmining school for Tegro nurses 
as part of the Frsedmen^s Kocpital*s program* Unfortunately, 
his political foes caused his resignation on February 1 , I898 
at which time he returned to Chicago. 
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Xiji Cbioa^o he i^etur^isd fco p3:*ivat;e practice. Oiioe a 
year ho held denoristratioiis Xn the sur^i^al clijilc at Ileharry 
nodical College in ITaohville, attended by your *3 doctors from 
nary states who cane to vjatch his operations. He Trjas a superb 
our^eon. In the early I900*s he became a member of the 
Qur^'lCQl staff of Coplc County Hospital, one of the largest 
hospitals in Illinois* later he ms to become associate 
surgeon at Chicago«s famous St. Lulce's Hospital. In 1913 
VJllliams received the exceptional honor of being made Fellow 
of the Amei‘»ican College of Sargeons. 

He was one of the fomidcrs of the national Hedical 
Association, an organisation similar to the American Hedical 
Association but composed almost exclusively of Hegro doctors. 

He heljjsd in later years to build hospitals and training 
schools for Hogroes Iji majiy cities such as Atlanta, Dallasi 
Ilaslr/ille and louisville. 

Hr. Williams died in 1931 at the age of 73 after a long 
and successful life as a physician and sui‘*geon. 

I 







Dr, Dailey contributed greatly to medicine and 
surgery in tbe fields of jaundice, thyroid diseases, 
and diseases of the gastero-intestinal and biliary tracts. 

For his outstanding work in these areas, he received the 
Distijigulshed Service Amrd for 19^4-9 from the rational 
Hedical Association. 

Born on August 3# l3n Donaldsonvills, Louisiana, 

he attended high school in Ft, Worth, 'Tessas and then the 
Straight College in ITew Orleans, Louisiana. At the age of 
21 he .graduated from northwestern University Hedical School, 
the youngest member of his class. He ranked among the first 
five in the class in scholarship* For two yeex^s after grad* 
uatlon he served as Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy at 
iiorthwestern Medical School, 

In 1907 he ms axDpointed Ambulance Surgeon for the 
Chicago Departiaent of Health (a civil service job) and held 
this post for three years. From 1909 to 19I? he ms the 
Gynecologist at the l^ovident Hoapital Dispensary, and 
Instructor of Anatomy and Physiology at the Provident IIosp* 
ital Training School, During the latter part, from I916 to 
1917 he also served as Instructor in Bsperinental Surgery 
at the Chicago Medical School. In 1932 ho was appointed 
Senior Attending Surgeon at the Provident Hospital, then on • 
to Senior Consulting Surgeon at that hospital. He had also 
served as assistant to the now famous Dr. Daniel K, V/lllians, 



It v;as during these years that Dr* Dailey mde most 
of his contributions to nediciKS and surgery x**eferred to 
on the previous page* 

In 1912 Dailey v;ent to Paris and Berlin to undertake 

postgraduate study in sui’gery and pi‘*ofited a good deal 

thereby* later on, in 1925» his medical travels took him 

to London, Paris, Vienna and Home where his i^ork vias 

respected and admired. In 1926 he established the Dailey 
# 

Hospital and Sanatorium. 

Dailey “was a diplomate of the American Board of Sixrgery 
and a Fellow of the Ajaerlcan Iiedical Association and the 
International College of Surgeons. Ke received the hono5^ry 
degree of D, So* from Hox^sard University in 19^7. 
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Dr* VJri^h’t; has made oatstaiidir^j conti'lbutioiss in the 



field of sur?sicaX and siodioal research* Ue conducted the 
first successful experiments on hmaaii heinss with the then 
newly discovered antibiotic, aureorayoin* 

VJrisht was bom in Georgia inhere he; received his early 



education* He then attended Clarh Univereity in Atlanta 
where his mother ims a teacher* Ills father died vjhen he was 
four years old, and e5.sht years later his mother married Dr, 
W* S, Penn of Atlanta, a surf$eon at the iJegro Veteran*© 
Hospital at 'Tuslcegee* Dr* Penn inspired louis to study med* 
icine, and at the age of twenty he entered Harvard Kedical 
College* 



Ills four years at Hax^ard were spent in hard study and 
Wright gi>aduated fourth in a el-ass of over a hundred students* 
After graduation he toolc his interneship at the Preednen*s 
Hospital in Washington, D, C* where Dr* Walter Van Sweringe 
spealcs of him in highest praise. After his Intemship, V/right 
took medical examinations in three states, nakii5S reco 2 ?d xaarks* 
In Maryland, he had the highest mark (9^^) of the fifty three 
men examined, ten of them graduates of the famous Johns Hopkins 
Hedical School. In Georgia, he passed with the highest mrk 
(95*7/^) cade by anyone that year and one of the liighest marks 
ever made in that state, Dew York, he stood at 92 * ^^* 

He had a brilliant mind and a retentive memory* At nedlcal 
school he won a scholarship each year. 

He had been practicing a short time with his step-father, 
Dr* Penn, when World War I started* Before long he \no in the 
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officerB tvatnlng camij at Des Moines and th^ a lieutenant 

at Camp Upton# It vjas at Camp Upton that Dr* VJriaht made 

his fii’st ard most important contribution to the aedical 
« 

VJorld* 

Dr* Wright experimented tjith an intradermal or intra** 
cutaneous method for inieotions, not unlike the Schlolc test 
for dlxDhtheria# He diluted the vaccine virus with a noroal 
saline solution and injected about 0*1 cc into, not through, 
the skin# ‘This proved to be a far superior method and pre- 
vented many cozaplicatlons tliat could have led to fatalities 
due to anaphylactic shook from hypersensitivity* Dr* Wright *s 
method ms widely used by the army, and he was considered an 
authority on the subject. It ms, in fact, a netf method of 
vacciziation that ms tested and used by the United States 
Oovemment* 

It ms later on that Wright conducted the first success- 
ful erperiments on human beings with the antibiotic, au 2 >eoaycin 
He experimented with aureomycln in an attempt to find a oux'S 
for lymphogranuloma venereum (a veneral disease) on which he 

Q 

was an authority. He was highly successful In his efforts# 

Wright was the Director of Surgery at the Ilarlss Hospital 
in IJew York City and Police Surgeon for the City of Kew York* 

He ms the oo-author df a textbook on surgery. The XIAACP 
awarded him the Spingasm Medal for his contributions to the 
healing of mankind. Today, the medical library in Ifeirlem 
Hospital is called the "louis T. Wright Library* * 



8* Wright, L* T*, et al, Aureomyoin: A l!ew Antibiotic With 

Viricidal Properties* A Preliminary Heport on Successful 
Treatment in 25 Cases of lycg^hogranuloma Venereum, 

Journal of Aneriooj: Medloal Assooiatlon, 38:^08-412, 1948 
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Dr* lawless is oae of the vJorld*s leadiiis dermatoloslsts 
or sl?in sx:>eciali9ts* lie has made outstandizig contributions 
to the scientific treatment of syphilis and leprosy. Ho won 

the Spinsam lledal for his extensive research and experiments 

♦ 

in the field of derniatolo(^, IIAACP, 195^. 

lawless was boxn in Thibodeaux, Louisiana in 1G92« 

After his elementary and hi^h school education, he attended 
the Talladega College in Alabama and the tJniversity of Kansas. 
He received his K.S. and H.D* degrees from Horthwestem Univ«» 
ei'sity where he ms an Elizabeth J. Ward Fellow in DoroatoXogy 
After graduation, he devoted his time to teaching in the 
Department of Dermatology and Syphilology. It ms here that 
he mde most of bis contributions to the scientific treatment 
of syphilis and leprosy. 

later on he became Consultant and Lee turner at the 
Provident Hospital in Chicago* Today Dr. Lawless maintains 
his om laboratories in Chicago which is open to all doctors 
in the city of Chicago. 

Dr. Lawless has carried on further study in dermatology 
in such European countries as Paris, France; Austria; 
Swltserland; and aermany. He contributed the sum of §500,000 
toward the opening of the "lawless Dermatology Clinic” in the 
Beilinson Hospital Center in Israel* 

Besides receiving the Spingem Hedal, he received the 

Harmon Av^rd in 1929 for outstanding achievement in nedioine* 

< 
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yiho is to say how maaiy lives have been saved through 
the pioneering and outstanding work of that genius | Dr» 
Charles 3* Drei-i? He, it was x-fhc organised the blood banlts 
for both England and the United States during World War II, 
Yet, in looking through many high school and college texts, 

I have as yet been unable to discover one xiherein the work 

of Drew is mentioned when the work of blood banks Is descrl** 
bed! 

Drew i‘jas boa?n in viashington, D, C, on June 3, i904. 

He Xf?as the eldest of five children, His father was a carpet 
layer and the family lived in modest olrcumstanoes and highly 
respected. Young Drev? attended public schools in Washington 
graduating from Stevens Elementary School in 1918 and from 
Dunbar High School in 1922, 

Drew^s prowess in athletics manifested itself at an 
early age v;hen he won a swimming tournament at the age of 8, 

At high school he starred in football, basketball, baseball 
and track. There he vjon the James E, Walker Hemorlal Medal 
for all«^round athlete. At Amherst College, which he entered 
in 1922 , he got his letters in football aM track. In 1924 
he was mentioned as All«.Am©rioan halfback in fottball. He 
was also^captain of the varsity track team, and at graduation 
was ai^arded the Kossraan Trophy as the student t^ho brought the 
most honors to Amherst during his four years there. After 
college. Drew needed money and took a position at Morgan State 
College .as Athletic Coach where he developed record«»breaking 



teams. 
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At this time, Drew decided to go to medical school awd 
he firot api^licd to the Ilomrd University School of Ilediclr.e. 

He ^r^’ae refused admission because he had only six of the req- 
uired el^ht hours of Snalish. He wls accepted at HcOill 
University Hedical School in Hontreal, Canada where he turned 
out to be ai: outstanding student, lie x-ron the annual prisse in 
neuroanatomy, vjas elected to Alplia Omesa Alplia, the nedloal 
honorary scholastic fratoxnityj and won the Williams Prise in 
his senior year on the basis of a cong^etitive ex^ination 
Given to the top five men in the graduatinG class# 

It tms at this time that Drew ran into difficulty# Ills 
money at HoCill Hedical School ran out vjith only one more year 
to go, and it began to look as if he would not be able to 
finish his medical education# Just then, he received a Hosen- 
wald Fellowship from the Hosenvmild Foundation Fund which 
embled him to con^lete his medical education and finish 
second in a class of 137 students. 

From ncOiiX, Drew wont to Howard University Hedical School 
as an Instructor in Pathology. He went on to become Instructor 
in Surgery and Assistant Surgeon at the Fe*eedmen*s Hospital# 

As the result of a fellowship from the Qonexal Education 23oard, 
Drew spent two years {193S to 194-0) in graduate study at 
Columbia University and as resident in surgery in the Presby- 
terian Hospital# There he worked under Pr# John Soudder# 
Scudder’e team was engaged in studies relating to fluid balance, 
blood chemistry and blood transfusion# Drew’s special province 
became the study of blood preservation# His doctoral thesis 
was ^'Danked Dlood" and Drew became an authority on the subject# 
tt?hen World War II came, Drew was perfectly prepared and equipped 
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in this ax»ea* In 19^9 the Blood T3?ansfusion Association was 
organised to improve the supply of blood for transfusion nur*» 
poses in Tew York City, It financed research programs, and 
financed one in the Presbyterian Hospital by Dr* Scuddex* and 
Dr, Drew in 19^0* By that time, the military situation in 
England grew worse* Drew received a cablegram from Dr, John 
Beattie (his teacher of anatomy at KcOill),who i«as then the 
Director of Hesearch Laboratories of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons, asking for dried plasma for transfusion work. As 
a. result the “Blood For Britain” project was swiftly organ- 
ised and Drew vjas chosen by the Boai*d of lledlcal Control as 
the “best qualified of anyone we Icnow to act In this important 
development” , 

In February, 19^1 Da?evj ms appointed Director of the 
first American Red Cross Blood Bank at the Presbyterian Hosp- 
ital, and Assistant Director of Blood Procurement for the 
National Research Council, in charge of blood for use by the 
United States Army and llavy. It was ironic that Dveij was 
fo 2 *cod to separate Ilegro and i^fhito blood in the blood banks 
that he set up even though it is well ImoTwn by scientists that 
there is no difference between the two bloods* 

In Ilay, 1941 Drew returned to Homrd University as an 
Assistant in Surgery and then was elevated to full professor- 
ship and head of the department of surgery in July of that 
year. He was also made Chief of Staff at Preedmen*s Hospital, 
In April, 1942 he was wads an Examiner by the Anei'ican Board 
of Surgery, a great dlctinctlon, and ms given the E, S, Jones 
Amrd for Research in Medical Science* In 1944, he x^ceived 



che Ilo^al from the DAACP for his blood plasnia xjork« 

ilaiiy other awards came to Drew that are too xitunerous to 
nerition here. In 19 ^ 6 , ho. ms elected Fellow of the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons, and in 19^9 he ms made Surgical 
Consultant to the U. s. Army's Surgeon General v;hore he v;as a 
member of a team of four physicians v;ho toured hospital inst- 
allations In occt^ied Europe to imrjrove the <iuality of these 
hosi^itals* 

In Aprili i95G Drei^ was scheduled to 50 to a medical 
meeting at the TusUegee Institute in Alabama. lie was going 
to go by train but the three other young doctors iiho were to 
go With hij could not afford the train fare sc Drew drove them 
down. While driving, late at night, Drew ms so tired that he 
dozed off. The iuto turned over and Drew was hilled. The 
other three doctors were not hurt. 

On July d| i^66 I ms fortunate enough to secure an 
interview with Dr. Drew's widow i^ho now resides in V/ashlngton. 
lire. Drew xfanted me to stress his powerful personality and the 
profound influence that ho had on others. She said that he 
opont a lot of time and effort on training his residents in 
surgery at Preedmen's Hospital and set up an esoellent program 
for training surgery residents. She pointed out that a number 
of schools have been named after her husband, as well as a 

nedloal center in California, and the men's dosmaitory at the 
Howard University. 
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It v:ould be of iiitersot to complete this rei)ort with 
some data re^jardiiig ile^ro profeaslomXs, Ihe followir.^ table 
shows the earned doctorates from 1920 to 1962:^ 



V.ezvo and 

_^4jKlte„ , , ■ 



re^ro 

aim 



J» of 
llagEg. 



Physios Ci Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Earth Science 
Ejagineeriiis 
Agriculture 
Hedioal sciences 



9,^18 
23,697 
3,7^3 
10,209 
5,122 
1,775 



17 

98 

2 

3 

53 

13 

l84 



0,17 

OM 

0.02 

0.03 

0.29 

0.73 

0.57 



Biological sciences 31,829 ^ 

It would seem, from these figures, that the fields that 
att:r^ot negroes are Chemistry, the biological and the medical 
sciences. In fact it is in these fields that the negro has 
made his greatest contributions. 



Harmon^ Lindsey R, and Solds, Korbert, Docto3pate Production 
in United States Universities, 1920 - 1962. Publication 
I'o. 1142, I’latloml Academy of Sciences, National 
Hosearch Council, Washington, D, C. Publishing Office, 
l-ational Academy of Sciences , 1963, 

also 

Greene, Harry W. , Holders of Loctoi'ates Among American 
Kegroes. Bostons Meador Publishing Company, 19^6 
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1* Adamsj Russell L*, Great negroes Past ar.d Present. Chica(so: 
Afro«An Publishing Conpany, Inc* 19^^ 



2. Aptbelcor, Herbert, OJomrd Ilegro Freedom* llevf Century 
Publishers, Itevi 3forl{, 195^ 



3. Baker, Henry E., Tlie Colored Inventor-A Record of Fifty Years. 

The Crisis. Publishing Con^ny, 1913 

4. Baldwin, James, A Ualk To Teachers. Saturday Review 46: 

42«4, December 21, 1963 

5. Barton, Rebecca, V/itnesses For Freedom. Hew York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1948 

6. Bennett, L*. Pioneers in Protest. Ebony 19:48-50$ 

liOroh 1964 

7. Bontenq?s, Ama W., The Story of Cfeorge Washinston Carver* 

Kew York: Orosset asid Dunlap, Inc* 195^^’ 



8* Braviley, Benjamin, llegro Builders and Heroes* Chapel Hill: 
University of Horth Carolina Press, 1937 

9* Buckler, Helen, Dr. Dan, Pioneer in American Surgery* 
Boston: Little, Bro:m and CompSLXiy^ 1954 

10* Carver, G* V/., statement At Hearings Before the Committee 
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